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Church. Such an example does not prove that
system to be true, but it proves that a dogmatic
system, as such, is not the cast-iron, arbitrary, artificial
thing which it is often assumed to be. It is, indeed,
the most shallow of all commonplaces, intelligible in
ordinary minds, but unaccountable in those of high
power and range, whether they believe or not, that a
dogmatic religion is of course "a hard, dry, narrow,
unreal religion, without any affinities to poetry or the
truth of things, or to the deeper and more sacred and
powerful of human thoughts. If dogmas are not true,
that is another matter; but it is the fashion to imply
that dogmas are worthless, mere things of the past,
without sense or substance or interest, because they
are dogmas. As if Dante was not dogmatic in form
and essence; as if the grandest and worthiest religious
prose in the English language was not that of Hooker,
nourished up amid the subtleties, but also amid
the vast horizons and solemn heights, of scholastic
divinity. A dogmatic system is hard in hard hands,
and shallow in shallow minds, and barren in dull
ones, and unreal and empty to preoccupied and
unsympathising ones; we dwarf and distort ideas
that we do not like, and when we have put them in
our own shapes and in our own connection, we call
them unmeaning or impossible. Dogmas are but
expedients, common to all great departments of
human thought, and felt in all to be necessary, for
representing what are believed as truths, for exhibit-
ing their order and consequences, for expressing the